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nationality to demand that the State should act in its particular interests. No Austrian nationality coul'd hope to dominate the State by its own strength. But even coalitions between nationalities whose interests were capable of being reconciled were limited by the antagonism between their internal and international policies.1 The most convenient way of making use of the state machinery was therefore to compromise with the bureaucracy that dominated post-1849 Austria, and the aristocratic-military powers in whose name it ruled. On the other hand, the bureaucracy was ready to exploit the common tendency to compromise, by repeatedly making small concessions which enabled it to stay at the helm, though opposed by the majority* of citizens for social or national reasons or both.
The state machinery itself became one of the prizes to be fought for, and a cause of conflicts which., while perhaps not the most essential, were certainly the noisiest. As in all Central and East European countries, the Civil Service represented the most secure if not the most remunerative way for the sons of the lower middle classes, and especially for the younger sons of the upper middle classes and the aristocracy, to win social importance and prestige. It made little difference to this prestige whether it emanated, as it did originally, from the splendour of the Court and the Imperial authority, or, as later, from the power which the pettiest participant in state authority enjoyed, and the services he might render to his nationality. While the original centralist Civil Service had been distinctly German, with a certain Polish element, after TaafFe's reaction against German " liberalism}> its doors were opened to members of all the nationalities who were sufficiently literate. As the German parts of Bohemia were industrialised much earlier, the sons of the German lower middle classes tended to become salaried employees in industry and commerce ; but for the younger son of the Czech peasant or shopkeeper there was hardly any other way of keeping within his own class, or of advancing socially, than to enter the Civil Service. Even in 1900, out of every 10,000 Germans only 1131 were in the Civil Service and the professions, as against 1476 among the same number of Czechs.2 Such facts were
1 Thus, for example, Germans and Italians might differ in their international attitude.    Germans and Poles might cooperate in an anti-Russian sense3 but could hardly agree in their attitude towards Prussia.    Czechs and Slovenes, or even Czechs and Slovaks, while having common interests on all essential political issues, might differ in their attitude regarding the political position of the Church.
2  Bauer, op. cit., pp. 260 ff.